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Degeneracy : Its Causes, Signs, and Results. By Eugene S. 
Talbot, M.D., D.D.S. 8vo, xvi., 372 pp., 117 figs. Contem- 
porary Science Series. Walter Scott, Ltd. London, 1898. 
The author begins by sketching the strangely slow growth of the 
conviction that defects or disturbances in natural inheritance may 
result in the production of human beings who must be called "de- 
generate" when compared with the norm of the stock. The par- 
ticular idea implied in the term degeneracy is, that the organism or 
its parts may change in a direction opposite to that of evolution, 
towards the indefinite and homogeneous, in short, and may become 
adapted to conditions of life less varied and complex than the nor- 
mal. And the particular thesis of this book is that the factors 
inducing degeneration affect especially those checks on excessive 
activity which have been acquired as safeguards during the evolu- 
tion of the race, without which, however, nervous exhaustion 
ensues in the parent and degeneracy in the offspring. As all 
biologists admit that nervous disturbances may bring about nutri- 
tive disturbances, and vice versa, and that the reproductive cells 
may be prejudicially affected by nutritive disorders in the parent, 
there is no particular difficulty in understanding that the neuras- 
thenia of ancestors may mean the neurosis of their descendants. 
But the author complicates the question by running what seems to 
us an entirely futile tilt against Weismann's position, and by raising 
the whole question of the inheritance of acquired characters. He 
has allowed himself to believe that Weismann has insidiously de- 
parted from his position by admitting that the nutritive condition 
of the parent may prompt variation in the germ, but this necessary 
concession strengthens Weismann's position instead of weakening 
it. The point is whether a particular acquired modification of the 
parent is as such or in any degree transmissible, and, to be frank, 
Dr. Talbot has missed the point. He is himself strangely confi- 
dent that acquired modifications are as such transmitted, but the 
evidence he adduces, from circumcision, mutilations, etc., is as in- 
conclusive as that which he brings forward in support of the theory 
of maternal impressions. He deals with Weismann somewhat 
cavalierly, but he has failed to understand him. 

Degeneration may result from germinal variations whose precise 
cause is unknown, — e.g., in ill-assorted crossing, or from germinal 
variations which may be traced to a nutritive disturbance in the 
parent or parents. In both cases congenital degeneration results, 
and no one doubts its hereditability. But degeneration may also be 
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brought about as a "modification," affecting the body of the off- 
spring at some stage of development or growth. In this case the 
degeneration is acquired, and the transmission of its stigmata as 
such is unproved. The case seems to us quite clear, and the state- 
ment of it trite, but the author somehow mixes things up. 

However it may arise, degeneracy is always with us, — degeneracy 
as to skull and brain, face and nose, lips and palate, eyes and ears, 
teeth and jaws, mind and morals, of all of which abundant illustra- 
tions are given in a manner eminently readable and vivid. It is 
a relief, indeed, to get away from the nonsense which has been 
talked about degeneration, and to listen to a matter-of-fact state- 
ment of the case. Yet we wish Dr. Talbot had been rather more 
critical, for some of his facts are barely credible, and there are 
some statements which are not facts. It is careless to speak of a 
worker-bee as the offspring of an unimpregnated queen, to say that 
"asa rule the parthenogenetic offspring are themselves incapable 
of procreating their kind," to cite the experiments of Maupas on 
Infusorians as bearing on parthenogenesis, to say that all albinoes 
are degenerate, and so on, for though these may be trivial mis- 
takes there are too many of them, and they do not strengthen our 
confidence in the author in regard to weightier matters. 

But after all the most important problem is the practical one, how 
is the production of degenerates to be stopped, and in regard to 
this Dr. Talbot has much to say that is forcible, tolerant, and plain- 
spoken. (1) He does not believe much in legal regulation of mar- 
riage, but he goes the length of saying, "it is certainly best for the 
stability of the family that unhealthy unions should have the least 
permanency possible." There is, however, much to be said in sup- 
port of the position that the stability of the family (in another 
sense) is weakened by every relaxation of the marriage bond. (2) 
Nor does the author believe much in the prophylactic efficacy of 
castration, which, he says, ignores completely the rights of indi- 
viduals under the English common law and the constitution of the 
United States, and ignores completely the principle of transforma- 
tion in heredity, for the distance between the criminal (for whom 
castration is suggested) and the hysterical member of a good family 
is not so great that the progeny of the one may not be as degenerate 
as the progeny of the other. But while the surgical method applied 
to social problems does not greatly commend itself to many, it may 
be urged that the rights of the individual simply express a mutable 
social sentiment, and that it might be well to prevent hopeless 
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cases who have become dependent on the state from continuing their 
kind. This is already to some extent done. (3) The author goes 
on to say that much better results are obtainable by guarding women 
from the factors of degeneracy during puberty and matronhood, 
and he refers not only to markedly unsuitable functions and en- 
vironments, but to the routine prescription (in the hidden guise of 
nostrums) of alcohol, opium, and the like. (4) In general, the pro- 
phylaxis of degeneracy may be summed up as the prevention of 
neurasthenia in the parents, for that becomes the neurosis of the chil- 
dren. The preventive factors are numerous and well known. (5) 
But even an inherited bias may be sometimes counteracted, and the 
author concludes with some wise remarks on the prophylaxis of de- 
generacy in children, — a prophylaxis which should commence with 
birth, if not earlier. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 
Edinburgh. 

Letters and Lectures on Education. By J. F. Herbart. 

Translated and Edited by Henry M. and Emmie Felkin. Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co. 

The translators precede their version of Herbart's Letters and 
Lectures by an analytic introduction intended to smooth the reader's 
way. In one of his lectures Herbart remarked " unnecessary sim- 
plicity must be avoided," and he certainly never erred himself in 
the direction of "unnecessary" (or, in fact, any other kind of) 
simplicity. Indeed, there is probably truth in the translator's sug- 
gestion (pp. 22, 23) that Herbart was purposely obscure. Doubt- 
less the obscurity and heaviness of his writings are repellant to 
many English readers. Happily, English philosophers have never 
either combined or confused obscurity and profundity. And yet, 
in spite of this, there are signs that some English and American 
educators are endeavoring to inoculate the education of the English- 
speaking race with Herbartianism. In his preface, Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing affirms that " Herbart even now may be said to dominate the 
Training College." This is, we believe and hope, too strongly 
put ; though that Herbart has influenced, and will continue to influ- 
ence, the training of English teachers is doubtless true. That a 
great thinker on education should influence us is right and desirable ; 
and this influence may be frankly acknowledged even by those who 
believe Herbart's system to be erected on the foundation of a false 
psychology, and dominated by an imperfect view of the work of 



